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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, JULY 5, 1943 


“During the summer our main attack has 


been upon the mainspring of German war 
industry—in the Ruhr—but as the nights be- 


come longer, and as the U S air force becomes 
more numerous, our strong arms will length- 
en both by night and by day.and there is no 
industrial or military target« . . that will not 
receive . . . the utmost application of ex- 
terminating force.” — 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
in his Guild hall address. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








The other day, the sup’t of 
a large municipal hospital out 
here in the mid west, instruct- 
ed a group of Negro janitors 
to wash windows on the up- 
per floors of the hospital. 


“Oh, no” said their spokes- 
man, “we washes de windows 
on the groun’ flo’, but we 
cain’t climb. Mistah Roos’velt 
don’t want us to climb; we 
might get hurt.” 


This incident came to mind 
when we read the statement 
of Rep Martin Dies, in urging 
a nationwide race probe. “Our 
race hatreds” said the Texas 
Democrat “result from acom- 
bination of unAmerican prop- 
aganda activities and the 
coddling of races by politic- 
ally-minded people who ig- 
nore the vast differences be- 
tween the protection and the 
coddling of a race.” 

For once we think Mr. Dies 
is talking sound sense. 


We have no intention or of- 
fering a profound solution of 
the Race Problem in 250 
words. But certainly one of 
the primary causes of racial 
unrest is that we have far too 
many academic theories that 
don’t and won’t work out. 


Informed persons have seen 
the cauldron of intensified 
race consciousness bubbling 
for months; have noted with 
apprehension the efforts of 
certain zealots who persist in 
feeding the flames. 


Whether organized enemy 
sources are helping is a moot 
question. Even without their 
aid, our domestic meddlers 
appear quite capable of keep- 
ing the pot bubbling. And 
the resulting brew is defi- 
nitely bad medicine. 








ITALY: We don’t join those who think she will be out 


of war this summer. 





An analysis of public opinion in 
the food muddle perhaps adds up to 
something like this: While Chester 
Davis isn’t necessarily right in the 
position he has taken, at the same 
time, the Pres certainly has not dis- 
played any great diplomatic skill in 
handling an admittedly difficult sit- 
uation. It was only a few wks ago 
that Davis was ushered in with 
great fanfare and the promise he 
would be given adequate authority. 
Now it appears that Davis has not 
even been able to get a hearing for 
his ideas. 


Meanwhile, in this matter of food 
production and distribution, confu- 
sion appears even morre confound- 
ed. We have spectacle of Dep’t of 
Agriculture forecasting most unsat- 
isfactory crop prospects since 1939, 
while a few days later we find War 
Food Administrator reporting pros- 
pects for greater farm production 
than at any time in nation’s his- 
tory, except last yr. 


Considering large majorities by 
which Congress passed the measure 
to curb administration subsidy pro- 
gram, we do not anticipate presi- 
dential veto. Matter of fact, by 
taking away this prop from an al- 
ready-failing price-control program, 
and providing nothing in its place, 
legislators may have given Pres and 
his policy-making group a conven- 
ient alibi. Administration can now 
chide Congress with failure to im- 
plement a control program. 


prophesies... 


INVASION: There are numerous portents of action— 
Churchill’s hint of early fighting in the Mediterranean; 
the unqualified promise of the underground radio that Bel- 
gium will be liberated “this yr.” We now believe invasion 
may take the form of several thrusts in widely separated 
areas, to confound Nazi concentration of forces. The first 
move may not, and probably will not be the main attack. 


DODECANESE ISLANDS: We expect Allies to seize this 
group during summer. This may be signal Turkey awaits 
to come in, or at least open Dardanelles to Allied shipping. 





PACIFIC: We now begin to see 
more clearly the program for which 
our forces have been husbanding 
their striking power. The landing 
on Rendova in the central Solomons 
presages our offensive intent, al- 
though it cannot yet be said wheth- 
er this present thrust is intended to 
reach as far as Rabaul, a chief Jap- 
anese base. At any rate, we can 
say that the calculated purpose is 
to wage another of those battles of 
attrition, which Japs dread. 


U-BOAT WAR: We’ve been crit- 
icised for “pessimistic” outlook. 
Matter of fact, we’re basically op- 
timistic. Admittedly, U-boat is not 
doing what Germany promised her 
people it would accomplish. But to 
claim victory on basis that subs are 
being destroyed a little faster than 
enemy can produce them is not 
realistic. We are, in a measure, 
overcoming effects of U-boat thru 
prodigious shipbuilding program. 
But that is not winning U-boat war. 


ARGENTINA: From where we 
sit, it begins to look like the dicta- 
torial element staged a fake revo- 
lution in order to thwart a real one 
via the ballot-box. The Sept pop- 
ular election is, as you know, off. 
There now seems little promise of 
substantial improvement. 


Policy-makers of “inner gov't” 
incline increasingly to philosophy 
of “equalizing the discomforts of 
war,” which means tightening of 
restriction and regulations. 
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Qube 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“Sometimes I had rather not be 
king. I am sure my people at home 
want me to get married whenever 
I choose. After all, if we wait until 
after the war, I may be an old man, 
and Sandra may have fallen in love 
with somebody else.’—Peter, King 
of Yugoslavia, now exiled to Lon- 
don, who seeks to marry Princess 
Alexandria of Greece. King Geo of 
Greece is willing, but the Yugoslav 
Cabinet wants marriage postponed. 


“ ” 


“Could be—but the odds are 3 
million or 4 million to one against 
it."—Dr. GeraLp F Lovcuurn, chief 
Geological Survey, speculating on 
possibility of starting a live volcano 
in Italy, as result of bomb action. 


“ ” 


“The departed soul of the late 
Fleet Admiral (Yamamoto) will not 
rest until we have carried the war 
over his body to American shores 
and have won our terms of peace in 
the very chambers of the White 
House.”—ToxKIo BROADCAST. 


“ ” 


“If I had been born in the age of 
the romanticists, I would have died 
of mastoid at the age of 11.”—How- 
ARD Fast, author, Citizen Tom Paine, 
expressing satisfaction with current 
scene. Fast (now 28) says he doesn’t 
expect to write another historical 
novel; he’s “too old” to do the nec- 
essary research. 

“We didn’t want visitors to come 
to our zoo with one hand over their 
noses.’—Gero P VIERHELLER, dirertor 
St Louis zoo, explaining why ani- 
mals were taken from cages, put in 
surroundings natural to them. 





“I'm doing only the cuffs and 
collars of the shirts. To hell with 
the bosoms. I’m wearing a double- 


breasted suit.”—ADOLPHE MENJOU, 
American motion picture actor, 
forced to do his own laundry in a 
London hotel. (Quoted by HENRY 
McLEmorE, columnist, who as- 
sisted). 


“ %”” 


“When he is not torturing or 
killing you, the Japanese is very 
friendly—like any savage.”—OTTO 
D To.iscuus, author, Tokio Record. 

“ ” 

“Stopping a beast from killing 
you is a long way from killing it.” 
— WALTER WINCHELL, warning 
against over-optimism on _  war’s 
end. 

“ ” 

“If soldiers are not to cross in- 
ternational boundries, goods must 
do so. Unless shackles can be 
dropped from trade, bombs will be 
dropped from the sky.”—From The 
Annals of the American Academy 
of Political & Social Science. 


“ ” 


“Take your hat off to the past, 
and your coat off to the future.”— 
Pau G HorrMan, pres, Studebaker 
Corp’n, presenting his motto for 
post-war planners. 


“How am I going back to quiet 
life in Bedford, Va, after we win 
the war? I can’t imagine sitting on 
a stool in my favorite drugstore 
and sipping a chocolate soda.”— 
HarROLD CROUCH, 22-yr-old ma- 
chinist’s mate on the carrier Hor- 
net. 

iti ” 

“The American zoot-suiters are 
strong, courageous young men who 
have banded together into a na- 
tion-wide army to express by 
physical force their disapproval of 
the war. They are not afraid to 
spill blood—even their own blood— 
but they are intent on spilling it 
in their own country, for their own 
sacred ideals.” — Japanese Radio 
Broadcast, reported by OWT. 

«a ” 

Let the Japs come, we're ready 
for them!”—LEsTER PETRIE, mayor 
fo Honolulu, quoted in Los Angeles, 
en route to Washington. 

“e ”” 

“The superman has had his day.” 
Gen GEo C MarsnHaL.t, chief of staff, 
U S Army, addressing Conference 
of Governors. 

iii %9 

“I’ve killed the best bulls in 
Spain and Latin America, but now 
they won’t let me kill the enemy.” 
—SIDNEY FRANKLIN, Brooklyn bull- 
fighter, barred frem army because 
of an old injury to his back. 

Ti ” 

“I muffed it.”—Sec’y Frank Knox, 
testifying in Elk Hills oil contract 
investigation. 

“ ” 

“Whew! Ill take Guadalcanal 
heat any day!”—Pvt Sam’. JANKS, 
U S Marine, returning to his home 
in Pittsburgh, Pa, at height of re- 
cent heat wave. 
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The Farmer and 
The “Roll-Back” 
Epmonp C Foust, Editor, 
Hoosier Farmer 


Farmers resent the “roll-back” on 
food prices and take the position 
that they are being assessed to help 
pay for gov’t subsidy to accomplish 
it. Coming at a time when mkt 
price of hogs has dropped more 
than $2, and the price of butterfat 
reduced, farmers rightly consider 
they have been penalized the full 
am’t of the “roll-back”, and in ad- 
dition thru higher taxes, they will 
be called on to help pay the sub- 
sidy for lower food prices. 

It is difficult for farm people to 
understand why consumers should 
have their grocery bills partially 
paid by tax money when more in- 
come is available than there are ar- 
ticles to purchase. In fact, admin- 
istration officials have repeatedly 
pointed out that consumer income 
must be diverted or inflation will 
leap into a vicious cycle. Farmers 
are asking. Why should there be 
subsidies when income is high? 
Why should farm commodities be 
held below parity and _ subsidies 
paid to make up the difference, 
when the consuming public is am- 
ply able to meet the expenses? 

Farm people are looking ahead 
and anticipating that subsidies will 
be stopped after the war, leaving 
farm commodity levels far below 
the point they should be. 


What this nation needs is less 
tinkering with the economy estab- 
lished over 100 yrs, and more sup- 
port given the personal initiative 
of men and women. This system 
has provided an abundance of ev- 
erything for decades, and with 
about 90 per cent of present the- 
ories out of the way, farm produc- 
tion would again rise to meet the 
needs of the day.—Abridged from 
an editorial statement. 


BIRTH CONTROL 

I feel sure that both Hitler and 
Mussolini were unwanted children. 
The unwanted child hasn’t a 
chance. He is alsmost certain to be 
anti-social and a tragedy if not a 
menace. We must encourage larger 
families, but we must prevent the 
unwanted child.—Wm  Braprorp 
HutTe, quoting Dr Roy A BurRKHART, 
Columbus, O, minister, “Sex Goes 
to Church”, American Mercury, 
j-'43. 


CHRISTIANITY—Applied 

A soap manufacturer, walking 
with a minister observed: “The gos- 
pel you preach has not done much 
good. I see lots of wickedness.” 
The preacher made no immediate 
reply, but presently they passed a 
child making mud pies. “Ah” said 
the minister, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “Soap hasn’t done much good 
in the world, I see. There’s still 
much dirt and many dirty people.” 

“Oh, well’ argued the manufac- 
turer, “soap is useful only when it’s 
applied.” 

“Exactly” agreed the minister. 
“And so it is with the gospel we 
proclaim.”—Free Methodist. 


DRINK—Drinking 
“Have « drink?” 
“No, thanksh. Jush had one.” 
“Have another.” 
“Jush had another.’—Geo Field 
News. 


HOARDING 


Did you hear about the female 
hoarder who filled a whole cellar 
with canned goods—room after 
room, from floor to rafters—and 
then had a flood in the cellar that 
washed all the labels off the cans? 
Now, she hasn’t the faintest idea 
what she’s opening for dinner, 
hooray!”—KAaTHERINE BrusH, in her 
syndicated column. 


“ ” 


Boston, a bull dog, had a charge 
acct with a Denver butcher. When 
he came in and barked twice, the 
butcher gave him a carton of dog 
food, charged it to his master, Bob 
Janes. 

This mo, the bill was three times 
usual _ size. Janes_ investigated, 
found that his pet had been bury- 
ing cartons, like bones, in a secret 
spot. The doggoned hoarder!—Re- 
formatory Pillar. 





Odds & Ends 

The wonderful Navy hospital 
giving first-aid to men wounded 
on Guadalcanal, has established 
phenominal mortality rate of 0.44 
—less than one-half of one per- 
cent. . . Church membership in 
America is now 503% of total 
population, an all-time high. . . 
100,000 soldiers will be dis- 
charged from the armed services 
this yr because of mental or 
emotional troubles. . . Passenger 
auto registration has dropped 
2%2 million for yr ending May 1, 
43. . . 150 Chicago hotels now 
ask permanent guests to make 
own beds, tidy rooms on Sun- 
days... St Louis laundries and 
dry cleaners now refuse to clean 
white suits. . . Woman in Chi- 
cago divorce court testified she 
was married Nov. 24, 1939. “The 
next morning” she said “my hus- 
band went out to look for an 
apartment and he hasn’t come 
back yet.” Well, you know what 
this housing situation is! 











HONESTY 

OWI!I’s Katherine C Blackburn 
struck a hopping mad taxi-driver 
in N Y the other day. He had just 
found $1200 in war savings stamps 
someone had left in his cab. He 
traced the “fare”, returned the 
stamps—and got a 25-cent tip. 

“Tl never be honest again!” he 
declared grimly. 

At the Ritz-Carlton, Miss Black- 
burn got out, paid her fare. A few 
moments later, in the lobby, some- 
one tapped her on the elbow. “Ex- 
cuse me, miss” said a voice, “you 
left your furs in my taxi!”—Drew 
PEaRSON, Washington Merry-Go- 
Round. 


IRONY 

Perhaps I should report that I 
buried a lot of German soldiers. (I 
wonder what Hitler’s reaction would 
be if he knew that a Jewish chap- 
lain had performed last rites for his 
good Aryan soldiers!)—Rabbi Ear. 
S Stone, Chaplain with 18th Infan- 
try in Tunisia. 
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“The best part of a good man...” 


Whatever the critics may say of Wm Saroyan (Sa-ro-yan)—and they 
have said plenty—his earnestness and industry have never been in ques- 
tion. The fecund imagination of this young author (35 next mo.) has 
gestated plots faster than the covering words could be spewed from a bat- 
tered typewriter. The words have not always been too coherent. Some- 
times there seemed reasonable doubt that even Saroyan quite understood 


what Saroyan was trying to say. 


But in his first novel, The Human Comedy (Harcourt, $3) Wm Saroyan 
has had the instinctive judgment to write a simple story of simple people. 
“I wanted it to be an especially good story” he says, in dedicating the work 


to his mother 


, “the very bsst I might ever be able to write.” 


It ts. 


Saroyan, son of Armenian immigrants, was born in Fresno, Calif; edu- 
cated in the public schools there. He has been writing prodigiously for 10 
yrs. His is the distinction of having rejected the Pulitzer Award fon 
Drama in ’39. Recently married, he is now a private in the U S Army. 

The Human Comedy is a sort of saga of the Macauley family; in par- 
ticular, the story of 14-yr-old Homer Macauley. In his role as a modern 
Mercury, Homer was always distressed by those telegrams that began, “The 


Department of War regrets. . .” 


Finally came the day when he had to 


deliver such a message to his own Mom. . 


Homer Macauley got up, went to 
the typewriter and took the tele- 
gram out of it. He filed the carbon, 
folded the original, put it in an en- 
velope, slipped the envelope in his 
pocket. Spangler put his arm 
around the messenger. “Come on, 
Homer” he said, “let’s go for a walk.” 


They walked two blocks in si- 
lence. “What’s a man supposed to 
do?” Homer asked calmly, almost 
gently. “I don’t know who to hate. 
I can’t figure it out at all. The only 
thing I want to know is, What 
about my brother? Nothing like this 
has ever happened to me before. 
When my father died it was differ- 
ent. He had lived a good life. He 
had raised a good family. We were 
sad because he was dead, but we 
weren’t sore. Now I’m sore and I 
haven’t got anybody to be sore at. 
Who’s the enemy, Mr. Spangler?” 


It was some time before the 
manager of the telegraph office 
could answer. “I know the enemy 
isn’t people” he said at last. “The 
people of the world are like one 
man. If they hate one another, it 
is themselves they hate.” Then he 


added, “Your brother will stay, 
Homer. He will stay in the love 
you have for him.” 

“No” Homer said. “No, that isn’t 
enough. I want to see him. I want 
to smell him. I want to talk to 
him,” 

Now they were walking thru the 
courthouse park, over to the games. 

“I am not going to try to com- 
fort you” Spangler said. “But try 
to remember that a good man can 
never dié. You will see him many 
times, in the streets, in the houses, 
in vineyards and orchards, in riv- 
ers and clouds, in all the things 
that make this world for us to live 
in. You will feel him in all things 
that are here out of love, and for 
love. The person of a man may 
leave—or be taken away—but the 
best part of a good man stays. It 
stays forever. Love is immortal. 
But hate dies every minute. Are 
you any good at pitching horse- 
shoes?” 

“No, sir” said Homer. “Not very.” 

“Neithér am I,” Spangler said. 
“Would you care to pitch a game 
of horseshoes before it’s too dark?” 

“Yes, sir,” Homer said. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


An irate sup’t called M J Norrell, 
director of labr relations for Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co, said he was 
firing a man for faulty performance 
oi @ certain task. 

“Well, okay” said the director, “if 
that’s the way it must be. But, re- 
member, that man was probably 


working on a candle-light of about 
two inches. You have a light of 
500 kilowatts. Maybe if you could 
give him the benefit of some of 
your light, he might know better 
what to do in the situation.” 

There was a_ strained silence, 
broken by the sup’t: “All right, I'll 
explain it to him and give him an- 
other chance.”—York Compositor. 





MAGAZINES 


“Sikorsky’s Helicopter” — Jos 
Kastner, Life, 6-21-’43. 

The helicopter is no new idea. Da 
Vinci made drawings of helicopters 
four centuries ago. For 40 yrs, de- 
signers have worked themselves to 
despair and death trying to perfect 
a plane which will go straight up 
and down, forward, backward, side- 
ways, hover in air. Autogiro ap- 
proached the goal. Now, Igor Si- 
korsky, builder of Ist 4-engine air- 
plane; ist transport plane to fly 
both oceans, has produced a his- 
toric helicopter—historic because it 
really works. 

The helicopter has no propellor. 
Its rotor acts both as wing and 
propeller. Unlike the autogiro, 
whose rotor is not connected to the 
engine in flight, helicopter’s rotor 
is driven by the: engine. Enough 
air flows across it to maintain lift 
and keep the plane up. That is why 
helicopter can hover. How fast 
helicopter climbs, how much gas it 
carries, how far it can fly without 
refueling, how much load it can 
carry are military secrets (U S 
maritime commission announced 
this wk, each new fast Liberty ship 
will carry its own helicopter, pro- 
tection against subs ——Ed Quote.) 

Ever since first announcement, 
Sikorsky has been busy returning 
checks to eager purchasers. Regret- 
fully, company tells hundreds that 
helicopters are now being built only 
for war. It will be some time after 
war before mass production can 
bring price down to ordinary reach, 
or before craft is perfected for 
amateur fliers. Eventually, 4-seat 
helicopter may cost $1500. With 
100-hp engine, small helicopter can 
cruise 80 mi pr hr, fly 9 airline mi 
per gal of gas (equal 12 road mi). 
Counting saving on tires, operating 
cost should epproximate that of 
middie-priced auto. 

Flying looks simple, but present 
helicopter is not too easy to fiy. 
Experienced fixed-wing pilots take 
about 3 hrs to solo. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Following tests, all crews 
of American heavy bombers will be 
equipped with protective armor, in 
form of 16-lb sleeveless vest, made 
of heavy canvas to which are at- 
tached small overlapping squares 
of 20-guage steel. It slips over head, 
laces up side. With pull of a string, 
garment may be shed instantly. 

Army has a new training ma- 
chine gun, operating by electricity 
and compressed air. It shoots plas- 
tic pellets, makes a racket like real 
gun. It does away with tiresome 
“dry” firing, yet affords necessary 
practice under realistic conditions. 


“ ” 


AVIATION: New channel-tread 
tire for planes gives greater safety, 
makes heavier loads possible in 
sand and other soft landing sur- 
faces. Higher, stiffer sidewalls give 
greater area of contact with 
ground. 


“ ” 


HEALTH & HYGIENE: A low- 
cost miniature “lighthouse” broad- 
casting ultraviolet rays to workers 
in war plants has been developed 
by Honovia Chemical & Mfg Co. 
First installation at Radio Corp of 
America, Harrison, N J. Workers 
stand in circle, 5 ft from light- 
house, to receive rays. They are 
handled in groups of 15 and five- 
minute daily applications are suf- 
ficient. 


MEDICINE: “Vacination” against 
toothache isn’t fanciful as you may 
think. Army experiments now with 
special vaccine to prevent cavities. 

Well, seems we may have to go 
back to philosophical counsel of 
Dr who when asked what to do 
about gray hair, replied “Admire 
it!” That idea of a vitamin to re- 
store gray hair to natural color 
isn’t working out too well. In re- 
cent tests on 19 gray-haired men, 
only two showed signficant change. 


“ ” 


RADIO: Static which comes in 
on a radio set is put to work elimi- 
nating its own noise in new con- 
trol announced by Goodyear. Small 
device of electronic tubes to plug 
into any radio set. There will be 
none for public, of course, until 
war’s end. 





War’s End? 
(Here’s how the guessing goes) 


Here are guesses as to length 
of war, put down in a secret bal- 
lot by a group of American offic- 
ers at a dinner in London: 

Of 14 who wrote their guesses, 
9 guessed Germany would be 
licked in last quarter of next 
yr. Five American correspond- 
ents were present. Three guessed 
the last quarter of next yr, two 
the first quarter —RayMOND CLAP- 
PER, in a dispatch from London. 


“ ” 

Ballots mailed to house mem- 
bers by Rep Earl Wilson (Ind.) 
indicate the general guess as to 
war’s end is Oct. '45. This is for 
the European phase. The con- 
gressmen believe it will take an- 
other yr to finish off Japs in Pa- 
cific—Associated Press Dispatch 
from Washington. 











MASS APPEAL 

Mike Curtiz, the Hollywood di- 
rector whose bad English and good 
pictures are legendary, was at work 
on Mission to Moscow when Am- 
bassador Davies arrived at the 
studio. Mike was summoned to ex- 
plain how he was going to turn a 
batch of diplomatic dispatches into 
& screen drama. 


“Your Excellency” said the direc- 
tor, bowing in his best Old World 
fashion, “we start with a close-up 
of you. You appear on the screen 
carrying a protocol under your 
arm.” 

Mr. Davies looked startled, but 
Mike went on: 

“In our next scene, you open the 
protocol—” 

“Look here, Mike” said one of the 
conference members, “you can’t 
open or close a protocol. A protocol 
is a code of etiquette.” 

“To hell with etiquette!” shouted 
Mike. “I am making this picture 
for the masses.”—FREDERICK VAN 
Ryn, “Bring On The Empty Horses”, 
Liberty, 6-26~-'43. 


MOTION PICTURES 

We need more Vitamin B in class 
A pictures—Jrmmmire Fruer, Holly- 
wood columnist. 


Confidentially 
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Domestic science experts are 
more than a little worried over 


wave of enthusiasm sweeping coun- 
try for home dehydration of sur- 
plus foods. They say dehydration 
process isn’t simple as it sounds; 
fear average housewife will not ex- 
ercise required patience and _ skill, 
and that much-needed food may 
be wasted. Many are counseling, 
“Can instead of dehydrate.” One 
authority we interviewed went so 
far as to state: “Home dehydration 
is about as risky and as unsatis- 
factory as home medication.” 

Fido’s appetite, these war days, 
may mark passing of one of the 
most picturesque features of west- 
ern frontier—the wild horse herds. 
Meat rationing makes beef pro- 
hibitive for dogs. Horse meat, ex- 
tensively used in pre-war days, is 
now chief ingredient in dog foods. 
Domestic supply is insufficient—so 
wild herds are marked for extinc- 
tion. 


That increase in coffee ration is 
a direct result of increased im- 
ports. Shipping situation has im- 
proved materially. Seems little 
prospect at present that we’ll have 
to ration tea; imports from India 
and Ceylon are about three-fourths 
normal. And we imported more 
cocoa in last half of 43 than in 
all °42. Sugar <cituation improves, 
but banana imports are still very 
limited. 


Gov’t admits present Ration cou- 
pon books may be readily forgea, 
but believes demand has not been 
sufficient to tempt counterfeiting. 
New coupons will presently be more 
difficult to duplicate. . . Townsend 
Old Age group is offering half- 
million dollars’ worth newspaper 
and radio advertising to nat’l po- 
litical party -endorsing their pro- 
gram in °’44. Organization claims 
control of three to five million 
votes. . . Dr. Townsend last wk en- 
dorsed Henry Kaiser for Pres. 
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OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

For several days Nazis occupying 
Copenhagen had been recruiting 
citizens to dig air raid shelters for 
their troops. A transient, inquiring 
what it was all about was told by 
the gleeful Copenhageners, “The 
Nazis are on their way to attack 
Chiang Kai-shek from the rear!”— 
Arbete; (Sweden) 





I cannot 
American citizen who has the 
faintest feeling of patriotism and 
devotion to his country failing to 
appreciate the absolutely essen- 
tial need of religion, in its broad- 


understand any 


and deepest sense. . . This coun- 
try would not be an abode fit 
for civilized men if it were not 
true that we put our material 
civilization, our material pros- 
perity, as the base only upon 
which to build the superstruc- 
ture of the higher spiritual life. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 











PEACE 

“Admirable!” said Cardinal Fleu- 
ry, when he had read the 18th cen- 
tury Abbe de Saint-Pierre’s Project 
of Perpetual Peace. “Admirable, 
save for one omission: I find no 
provision for sending missionaries 
to convert the hearts of princes.”— 
Resecca West, “The Hoover Frame 
of Mind”, Atlantic, 6-’43. 


POST-WAR—Soldier’s 

View 

“What we want most to find 
when we get home” writes a tech- 
nical sergeant “is not the bright 
new world full of milk for Hotten- 
tots and such sentimental piffle as 
we hear from the global humani- 
tarians and other crackpots in high 
places. We want everything just as 
we left it. We are going to do some 
very drastic things if we come back 
and find a lot of imbecile ‘reforms’ 
like prohibition in the last war, 


Georges, the gay “In America you 
rogue, who is a cen- have at least the 
tral character in the 4 hold-up to count on. 
Lupwic BEMELMANS yor But the French peo- 
miscellany, I Love ple, they don’t be- 
You, I Love You, I lieve in it, they don’t 
Love You (Viking, believe in it at all. 
$2.50) speaks thus F U Ni They don’t think 
disparragingly of his that the gun can be 
native Paris, and the F E A T U R 3 loaded! They don’t 


opportunities it af- 
fords to one who is 
ambitious to advance 
in his calling: 

“Paris has changed” he sighed. 
“Oh, how Paris has changed! I lie 
awake at night trying to think 
about new ideas, but it is all for 
nothing, everything has been tried. 

“It is almost impossible to live 
here any more, and I am one who 
is alert and willing to work hard, 
but—” He snapped the sentence 
shut, shrugged his iean shoulders, 
and with his hands said, “What is 
the use!” 





believe it can be dan- 
gererous because no- 
body in France has 
ever been shot in a hold-up. You 
can go in, anywhere, ask for the 
proprietor, and when he comes, 
point a gun at his stomach. You 
know what happens? You know 
what he will do? He will argue 
with you! 

“If some intelligent people would 
only get together here, hold up 
fifty or sixty people and shoot 
them, then perhaps they would be- 
gin to take it seriously. But we 
have no co-operation here. That is 
why I love America.” 








have been put over on us in our ab- 
sence. Just leave well enough alone 
at home is all we ask.”—Quoted by 
Lucrus BEEBE, N Y columnist, who 
reports many letters in like vein. 


PRODUCTION 

We are all producers—making 
good, making trouble, or making 
excuses. 


RELIGION 

If all churches were closed, and 
all Sunday schools forbidden, and 
all Bibles destroyed, some people 
would be glad, some would be sad, 
and still other would be mad—if 
they ever discovered it.—Moody 
Monthly. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

If a clergyman has been in the 
ministry 10 yrs or more and still 
attracts only small congregations in 
a community where large ones are 
possible, he ought to resign or take 
@ leave of absence and study public 
speaking! — Dr GEO W_ CRANE, 
“Churches Need Good Speakers” 
Detroit Free Press, 6-20-43. 


TAXES 

It appears that every conceivable 
form of taxation has been thought 
of, except an amusement tax for 
the few hours you hold the dough 
—Detroit News. 


TRANSITION 

Don’t be afraid. Let Nature take 
her course. Deep in the heart of 
humanity, like the tree pattern in 
the acorn, is embedded the life pat- 
tern of an expanding sense of jus- 
tice. Maybe it’s human, maybe it’s 
divine. How should we know? But 
it has been unfolding since the be- 
ginning of man’s journey on this 
earth. Age by age, we have come 
into our inheritance. Sooner or 
later, every invention of man, from 
the lever to electricity has been 
harnessed to the common service of 
us all—Wm ALLEN WurrtE, “Be of 


Good Cheer, Little Guy!”, Rotarian, 
j~'43. 


W AR—Privations 

“With no more jacks, rubber balls 
or tootsie rools in stationery stores, 
and at home no more whipped 
cream on dessert, we might as well 
face it: the war has hit us.”—From 
an editorial in a juvenile school 
paper, reported by JoHN GUNTHER, 


WORRY 

“I got a lot on my mind, but it 
don’t worry me, ‘cause I think too 
much of my mind.”—Sxrepy, car- 
toon character created by Percy 
CrosBY, 
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Building of The Ship 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


From Longfellow’s too-little-re- 
membered epic poem, we pluck 
these lines especially appropriate 
now that the memory of Independ- 
ence Day is still fresh in our hearts. 
This poem, symbolic of the building 
of our nation, begins you may re- 
call: 

“Build me straight, O worthy Mas- 
ter! 

Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind 

wind wrestle!’” 





Long ago 

In the deer-haunted 
Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 

Lay the snow, 

They feli—those lordly pines! 

Those grand, majestic pines! 

"Mid shouts and cheers 

The jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary winding 
road 

Those captive kings so straight and 
tall, 

To be shorn of their streaming hair, 

And naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 

Of the wind and the reeling main, 

Whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 

Of their native forests they should 
not see again. 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue and red,, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, 
friendless, 

In foreign harbors shall behold 

That flag unrolled, 

'T will be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories 
sweet and endless! 


forests of 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


“That’s everything except’ the 
sputum test” said the examining 
physician. Then, to the raw recruit, 
he added, “Just spit in one of those 
bottles on the shelf down there at 
the end of the room.” 

The recruit eyed the _ exhibit 
dubiously. “D - do you mean all 
the way from here, Doc?”’—5th 
Service Command News. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
SIGMUND SPAETH 
For some reason I was se- 
lected to play the part of Apollo 
in a pageant of the Nat'l Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. For 
my role, I had to occupy a 
throne high above the floor of 
the stage. 

While playing bridge a few 
days later, my hostess intro- 
duced me to her little boy and 
reminded him that he had seen 
me before. He had been at the 
pageant, but had some difficulty 
in identifying me. Finally his 
face lighted with recognition. 

“Oh, yes” he said, “you was 
that big fat feller squattin’ way 
up on top!” 








Little Willie, who had heretofore 
shown no strong religious convic- 
tions, suddenly expressed the inten- 
tion of becoming a preacher. His 
delighted mother pressed the lad to 
determine the source of his recent 
spiritual enrichment. 

“Well” said Willie, with an air of 
resignation, “I s’pose I’ve got to go 
to church all my life anyway, and 
it’s a good deal harder to sit still 
than to stand up and holler.”— 
Presbyterian Witness. 


A woman may don a bathing 
suit and not go swimming, she may 
dress in golf togs and not play 
golf, but when she puts on a wed- 
ding gown—she means business! 





... this curs’d memory! 

Book-of-the-Month Club re- 
cently received this plaintive 
note, which we reprint with ad- 
dress discreetly deleted: 

Dear Sirs: 

I‘d like a little help. A few 
wks ago I met a blonde in B—, 
Til. She told me her name but 
I’ve forgotten it. But she also 
told me she had recentely be- 
come a member of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. So I’m writing 
to you in hope you will send me 
the addresses of the members in 
B—, because I know I’ll recog- 
nize the name immediately. 

Yours truly, 
Pvt. Geo 











WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


One thing is certain about 
the experts’ estimates of the 
post-war debt: it will be big- 
ger than any of them.—Wash- 
ington Star. 

“ ” 

Hitlerism might be defined 
as “mad dogma.”—Sales Mg’t. 
“ ” 

When a man reaches 60 he 
begins to wonder if the des- 
tiny that shapes our ends 
shouldn’t also do something 
about our middles.—Townsend 

Nat'l Weekly. 

It’s getting so life is just 
one banned thing after an- 
other! 











Newest gag about the War Dep’t 
huge Pentagon bldg is that civil- 
ians working there will demand 
portal-to-portal pay. 


@ 





